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‘*It is a splendid book, you may depend upon it! It is the best thing 
Trubner (the great London house) ever published.” —Charles. Bradlaugh. 


‘“The author has traveled extensively in Africa and the East, and, musing 
among unknown tribes and the crumbling ruins of past greatness, has de- 
veloped a historic spirit not unlike that which Gibbon tells us he himself. 
was inspired with amid the relics of ancient Rome. In this spirit he has 

iven us, under the four heads of War, Religion, Liberty, and Intellect, a 
history of the growth of these forees, and their action and reaction on the 
race, We can conceive of no more attractive form for presenting a sum- 
mary of world history to the student, and must confess to a most agreeable 
surprise and pleasure in the perusal of the few chapters we have examined. 
His history has a continuity, a rush, a carrying power—if we may use the 
term—which remind us strikingly of Gibbon, and will be sure to make the 
reader lay it aside with reluctance.""—New Haven Daily Palladium. 


‘“'There will be plenty of readers who will find in the work food for which 
they are hungry and eager.’’—Boston Journal. 

‘*Mr. Reade is now one of the most experienced of living travelers in 
Central Africa, .. Is an able and agreeable writer, and has here amassed 8 
multitude of facts and comments into a pleasant volume.”’—N. FY. Times. 


‘*Those who wish to learn the tendencies of modern thought, and to look 
at past history from the standpoint of one who accepte the doctrine of evo- 
lution in its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable book, All the 
radicalism of the times in philosophy and religion are restated here with 
remarkable vigor and force.’—The Datly Graphic. _ 

‘** We consider the book dangerous in the highest degree, the more so as its 
brilliant rhetoric and very audacity give it a fatal charm.’’—Hartford Post. 

‘“‘The work closes with a general summary of the whole, the author add- 
ing to it the materiale of another work following in the footsteps of Mr. 
Darwin, whose conclusions he found confirmed by the phenomena of Savage 
life. . . The book is printed on clear white paper from large type, and is a 
handsome volume.”"—New Bedford Standard, . 

‘*The work is one done by an honest and conscientious man; a large 
amount of curious and recondite learning is brought together, and to the 
readers who are attracted to the Darwinian literature, this book, with its 
quaint declaration that ‘Life is bottled sunshine,’ may alao be recom- 
mended.’’—The Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, 

‘‘A gummary of universal history, combined with a diligent traveler’s 
investigation, of the phenomena of savage life. The martyrdom of the 
race appears in the influence which war, slavery, religion and other such 
evils have exerted upon it.”’—Morning Star. 

“This book is likely to provoke considerable comment, for it displa 
ability, while many of its opinions run counter to those cherished by mill- 
ions of mankind, The author has traveled extensively, and read widely, 
and his book bears evidence of having been prepared with thoroughness 
and care, It is packed with information of a very interesting character. .. 
A great deal is compressed here concerning the civilization of the world 
which cannot be as conveniently found in any other book of its size within 
our knowledge.” —Norwich Bulletin. 

‘* Personal observation and very extensive reading—historical philoseehs 
ical, scientific, and geographical—have supplied the abundant information 
of which the author has availed himself. As to religious points, he may 
count on being considered very heterodox,’’—Philadelphia Press. — - - 

“Tt is-really a remarkable book, in which universal history is ‘ boiled 
down’ with surprising skill. . . The boldest, and, so far as historical argu- — 
ment goes, one of the ablest, assaults ever made upon Christianity.—Zhe © 
Literary World. . 
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- PHILOSOPHY OF SECULARISM. 


BY CHARLES WATTS. 

Ir is an unfortunate fact that notwithstanding our ‘‘ advanced 
civilization,” we find that throughout society there exists exceed- 
ingly imperfect ideas regarding man, his duties, and requirements. 
The search for truth and the acquirement of a practical acquaint- 
ance with the obligations of life are too frequently confined to 
the few, while the many neglect to realize the real advantages of 
existence. Why is this? What has produced such misconcep- 
tion of the object of human effort ? The cause perhaps is not diffi- 
cult to discover. It is apparent in the radical evil underlying the 
whole of the theological creeds of Christendom—namely a lack of 
the desire to concentrate attention on the present. The term 
‘‘present”’ is here used as having reference to the life we now ex- 
perience, entirely apart from considerations of any existence 
“hereafter.” Accepted in this Secular sense, it is of course a 

duty to take thought for the morrow. Such a prospective aspira- 
tion is demanded by prudence, and justified by experience. But 
the mistake of the theological world is that their members regu- 
late their conduct and control their actions almost exclusively by 
the records of the past or the conjectures of the future. Their 
rules of morality, their systems of theology, and their modes of 
thought, are too much a reflex of an imperfect antiquity. Those 
who can not derive sufficient inspiration from this source fly into 
the fancied boundaries of another world—a future which is envel- 
oped in obscurity, and upen which experience can throw no light. 
History has been subverted by this theological error from its 
proper purpose. Instead of being the interpreter of ages, it has 
become the dictator of nations; instead of being a guide of the 
future, it is really the master of the present. The proceedings of 
bygone times are thus made the standard of appeal in this; the 
wisdom of the first centuary is regarded as the infallible rule of 
the nineteenth. The watchword of the church is ‘as you were,” 
rather than ‘‘as you are.” Christian theology hesitates to recog- 
nize active progressive principles, but holds that faith was stereo- 
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typed eighteen hundred years ago, and that all Saheemuent actions 
and duties. must be shaped in its mold, 2 

_ Observing. this defect, Secularism asserts that anise pos 
itive work is more valuable than either retrospective or prospect- 
ive faith. And rather than worship mysteries, and venerate the 
unknown, a Secularist strives to avail himself of the utility and 
value of tne realities which lie around him. 

Secularism has been defined as “‘the religion of the present life, ? 
In its etymological sense it means the age, limited, finite, belong- 
ing to the world. To give it a more amplified definition, Secular: 
ism may be considered as the application of the sciences. to life, 
as in a smaller degree astronomy is the application of science to 
the. planetary bodies, and botany. the application of science to 
plants. As the term Secularism is now understood. by many. ad- 
vanced thinkers, it is distinguished from Atheism by its independ- 
ent course of action in reference to the question of the existence 
of a God... An Atheist, believing that. the evils of theology are to 
be.traced to the assumptions of Theism, boldly goes to. what. he 
considers the ‘‘ root of the evil,” and examines the reasons. for such 
assumptions... Secularism does not profess to grapple with this 
alleged fundamental error of the religions of the world, but con- 
tents itself with a more matter-of-fact field of action.. The ques- 
tion of the existence of God being one of conjecture, Secularism 
leaves it for persons to decide, if possible, for themselves, . Being 
unable to inform, it refuses to dogmatize upon a subject of which it 
can impart no information. Secularism therefore does not. exact 
Atheistical. profession as the basis of cooperation. Atheists.may 
be Secularists, but it is not considered necessary that.a man should 
advance so far as Atheism to become a Secularist. The Secular 
platform is sufficiently broad to admit the fellowship of Atheists, 
Theists, or Pantheists. Secularism fetters man with no creeds, it 
only requires moral conduct, allied with the desire to pursuea 
progressive career independent of all speculative theology., It is 
true that many Secularists believe that if their principles were 
logically reasoned out, it would show the fallacy of all supernat- 
ural faiths... Still it is admitted that Secular work may. be per- 
formed by those who believe in what is termed.an ‘‘all-ruling 
power,” providing their interest in and desire for the natural .are 
not lost in their veneration for what they deem supernatural. 
Those, however, who.accept such dogmasas the Infallibility of the 
Bible, the Efficacy of Prayer, Eternal Torments, &c., can have no 
part with Secularism, inasmuch that those tenets interfere,with; : 
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and would, if thoroughly and consistently believed in, ‘prevent, the 
performance of Secular duties. All questions of a theological 
character Secularism regards as inferior in importance, and sub- 
ordinate to the requirements and duties of life. A Secularist 
prefers a knowledge of realities to faith in that of which the world 
knows nothing ; he regards experience as of greater service than 
belief; he follows reason rather than tradition; and is willing, 
irrespective of any creed, to unite to promote the welfare and hap- 
piness of the human kind. Man’s duty from a Secular standpoint 
is'to-learn the facts of existence; to acquire the power of doing 
right ; to progress in virtue and intelligence ; to seek to —promote 
the happiness of others; ina word, to endeavor to remove from 
- society the present MENA Hes wird to secure the greatest happi- 
ness for the greatest number. 

The philosophy of Secularism exhibits the science of life. It 
indicates the path of duty, and how we are to pursue it. Mancan 
not live for himself alone. He can not remain isolated. He 
must have communion with his fellow men. This intercorse will 
influence him and others, either for good or evil. To make such 
cooperation useful, sincerity, courtesy, and independence are 
necessary. These are purely Secular qualities. They belong ex- 
clusively to no religion or sect. They have flourished without 
Christianity, and do exist apart from supernatural beliefs. Theol- 
ogy too often cramps or pervents them, while Secularism fetters 
man with no book which is to be a guide in every age; it binds 
him to no formula to enslave his mental powers. It hampers the 
State with no Church supported from the national exchequer; with 
no priesthood absorbing the millions subscribed by the sons of 
toil, but teaches that where religion exists, it should be a question 
of individual opinion, and not a-national injustice. 

In reference to society, Secularism teacheés that instead of con- 
tenting ourselves with hoping for happiness in another world, we 
should strive to obtain it in this by discouraging whatever hinders 
the development of our nature. It is possible for-society to be 
considerably improved if mankind would only foster and cultivate 
superior conditions. Believing that there is happiness for all un- 
der proper arrangements, Secularism suggests that attention ‘be 
directed to the rearranging and reforming of existing materials 
of all kinds, moral, political, and social. How to do this is the 
problem before us. Years have been devoted to its solution, 
hitherto, hewever, with very scant success. The false teaching 
has gone forth that men should set their affections on things above, 
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that:they should seek first the kingdom of God, and other things: 
would be added thereunto, that they should love not the world nor 
the things of the earth, that they should look upon life as of short 
duration. The result has been, that society has been neglected, 
and mankind induced to think too lightly of the duties of life: 
The materials of progress are lying around us, and our aim should 
be to learn the science of turning them to utility ; virtue and hap- 
piness would then be increased, and existence would be thereby 
ennobled. We seek to build no final systems, forsuch systems too 
often fetter the intellect and limit human effort.. Man is ‘ever pro- 
gressing, and will not, we presume, incur the displeasure of any- 
God though seeking to obtain the perfection of his nature. The 
Secularists go forth in the vast universe in search of truth, not 
fettered with chains forged by an ancient church, but free to pluck 
the blossoms of wisdom when and wherever they are revealed: by 
the light of experience. Thus, untrammeled by creeds, they may 
to-day descend into the bowels of the earth and there discover facts 
which forages have been unknown; to-morrow they may penetrate 
into some hitherto’ undiscovered region and bring to view fresh 
phenomena ; next day they may ascend to the canopy of the starry 
heavens, and there gather some mighty truths which before had 
been unperceived, truths which in their grandeur and power may 
exhibit the shortcomings of the present systems of Christendom, 
and proclaim the watchword of Secular Philosophy, which is on- 
ward and onward still. 

The relation of Secularism to morality is definite. Secularism 
submits that acts are moral which produce the greatest amount of 
happiness to the greatest number. This view of morality is justified 
by a knowledge of two important principles—namely, the doctrine 
of circumstances, and the doctrine that general utility should be 
the object. of all our endeavors. Secularism urges that it is the 
duty of society to acknowledge these principles, to study their 
operation, and to develop their influence. The doctrine of circum- 
stances teaches us the mutual relations of man and society, indi- 
cating how they affect and are affected by each other. The doctrine 
of utility shows that those relations may be: improved by the prop- 
er encouragement. of beneficial influences. The scientific defini- 
tion.of any particular object of our contemplation is, that it is the: 
sum. of all the causes which produce it. If one of the causes which: 
tended to produce that particular phenomenon had been deducted, 
or, if,additional influence had been added, the result then produced 
would have differed, from the result as it now stands, in precise 
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proportion to the etlicacy of the cause which had been added or 
withdrawn. Now, Secularism views human nature in: this har- 
monious light. Man is as much the consequence of all the causes 
and circumstances which have affected him and his development 
previous to and since his birth as any one tree or mountain. 

The influence of circumstances on human conduct is forcibly 
illustrated by a reference to the science of botany. In England 
the myrtle is a small shrub or plant, but in the north of Africa. it 
isan immense tree. The lily in this country is remarkably fine 
and delicate, but within a few miles of Madrid it is a huge tree of 
some ten or fifteen feet in its dimensions. Botanists'inform us 
that this difference is in consequence of the different circum- 
stances by which each shrub or plant is surrounded. The influ- 
ences in Africa and Spain are more favorable to the extensive 
development of those plants than they are in this country. The 
same principle is shown in the various productions of English 
sou. ‘We take a wild flower from the woods for the purpose of 
improving its appearance and value. It has grown up under what 
is named natural circumstances ; we transplant it to agarden, and 
endeavor to modify its condition. According to the end we have 
in view, so are, to use technical language, the ‘artificial causes” 
we bring to act upon its particular condition. We begin with an 
examination into its constitution and character. If it has faults 
and blemishes, we immediately remove those chemical causes, or 
protect it from those climatic influences which produced such 
faults. If it be its half-developed beauties which we wish to foster 
into full maturity, we multiply and stimulate those conditions 
which we have discovered by experience to have a positive influ- 
ence on the better part of its nature. The change in its condition 
and appearance has been produced by the modification and en- 
couragement here, discouragement there, depression in one quar- 
ter, elevation in another of causes, all of which were in existence 
and operation as much when it grew in its wild state as now when 
it adorns the house garden with its breadth of foliage. Now to 
apply this to the argument under consideration. Secularism may 
be here designated as the science of human cultivation. The 
problem that it sets to itself with reference to man in his moral 
relations to society is, to bring him from the condition of the wild 
flower to that of the garden flower. And as with the uncultivated 
flower, so is it in many respects with the wild, uneducated man. 
The flower is what 2 ¢s, and the wild, undisciplined man is what 
heis, in consequence of the aggregate of causes which have made 
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them both what’they are. Secularism recognizes these influencea 
of circumstances. It can not therefore regard man as naturally 
bad; on the contrary, it believes in the goodness of human nature, 
remembering that man frequently lacks improvement as'the result 
of being surrounded by imperfect conditions, through the neglect 
of correct discipline, and a want of proper endorse ene of his 
moral and intellectual faculties. 

The philosophy of Secularism urges upon man the necessity of 
interrogating nature as to her general manifestations, and the laws 
by which she is governed. The performance of this duty com- 
prises a course of action practical in its character, important in its 
nature, and pleasurable in its pursuit. Science is the’ providence 
of Secularism. When the storm is raging and the thunder roar- 
ing, the lightning conductor has proved more potent to avert dan- 
ger than the prayers of the members of a hundred churches; and 
good drainage, cleanliness, and pure air have been found to be 
better preventives of an epidemic than the intercession of. the 
whole of the bishops and archbishops in Christendom. It issome- 
times asserted that Secularism affords no scope for the exercise of 
the faculty of veneration. Let*those, however, who believe this 
assertion roam for a time in the Secular field of investigation, and 
there they will discover all sufficient to venerate. Take astronomy, 
with its wonders of worlds on worlds revolving around their cen- 
tral suns ; take comets, meteors, planets, stars, all governed by one 
eternal and unchanging law; take geology with its rocks and 
fossil wonders, telling tales of ages long passed; take botany with 
its beauties of plants of every variety of form and color; take 
zoology with its innumerable animal organisms ; take chemistry 
with its combinations of elements giving rise to every compound 
that nature owns; take natural philosophy with its mighty forces 
of water, of air, of electricity, of light, explaining a thousand 
mysterious phenomena ; all thase are fields in which the Secular- 
ist is advised to labor. If these are not enough, then above all, 

take the great science of man, to know which ee ees is to be- 
come wise indeed. . 

Virtue and vice are regarded by Secularists as realities, to be 
dealt with as all else that is human. A supernatural cure for vice 
is, to the student of Nature, no more reasonable than a supernat- 
ural cure for the toothache. When a man feels the pangs of some 
physical malady, he knows that there is some derangement in the 
organ in which it occurs; in addition to applying a remedy, if he 
is'wise, he will endeavor to discover the cause, so as to’ avoid. the 
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malady in future... Now the same course should. be taken with 
moral diseases, which often arise from a morbid condition. of the 
brain, produced sometimes by the bad arrangements.of society, or 
through not acting up.to the proper duties of life.. Virtue and 
vice are not mere accidents of the time, but are as much. the con- 
sequence of the operation of natural laws as the falling of a stone 
or the growth of a flower. This is the lesson peoples and govern- 
ments have to learn, and till they do so, there can be no normal 
state of existence. The causes of crime should be investigated as 
carefully as the causes of the cholera and other epidemics have 
been. The physical and the moral are: more closely connected 
than is generally supposed, and the influence of the one upon the 
other is beyond.all doubt very great. Man’s mental and moral 
natures both depend upon material organs, and are therefore influ- 
enced by physical forces, and it is not unusual for the same causes 
that generate disease, to produce crime... So little, however, do 
people study the relation of mind to brain, that vice prevails 
where, with a little judicious thought and action, virtue might be 
found. The Secularist acknowledges these important facts, and 
expecting no supernatural help, he goes earnestly to work himself. 
Holding that whatever happens, occurs in accordance with some 
law, he deems it his business to endeavor to ascertain what that 
law is, that he may turn it to some practical account. Remind 
the devout orthodox Christian that people die of starvation and 
cold; that infants are destroyed by hundreds ; that suicide is pre- 
ferred to the pangs of poverty ; that vice rides in carriages with 
coronets emblazoned on their panels; that virtue pines neglected 
and uncared for; that the innocent suffer and the guilty escape— 
he will promptly reply, there is another world where all this will 
be set right. But to the Secularist these misfortunes are terrible 
evils, to be remedied as much as possible in this world. Here then 
is an advantage of Secular philosophy over the faith of the Church. 
The latter, gazing upon suffering humanity, piously says, ‘‘It was 
Thy will, oh God ;” the former, on the contrary, counsels persist- 
ent work to remedy the wrongs, or to remove the causes, with a 
view of avoiding the repetition of such miseries. The land is 
overwhelmed with some dreadful plague which hurries the young 
and old by thousands to that bourne ‘‘ whence no traveler re- 
turns ;’ almost every family is in mourning for some loved: mem- 
ber that has been swept away; fathers mourn for the children, 
husbands for their wives, and women weep hot and bitter tears 
for the loss of those so much valued. A wail goes up from one 
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end of the land to the other, in consequence of the dire sadness 
experienced. What is then to bedone? The Church will appoint 
a day for prayer and fasting to beseech God to remove the terrible 
affliction. Secularism exclaims, Away with your idle fast days, 
and your effeminate invocations to heaven. Be men, not children, 
the calamity has arisen from some human cause, and our business 
is to discover what that cause is; having done so, then to strive 
manfully to remove it, in order that the effect may cease. Secu- 
lar effort then is what is required, not worship, action not prayer, 
energy not fasting. 


‘“Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way.” 
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HAS MAN A SOUL? 


[Tuts lecture was originally delivered to the Sheffield Secular 
Society, and was printed from the reporter’s notes without efti- 
cient correction from myself, I, at that time, suffering under a 
severe attack of acute rheumatism. The lecture has since been 
often re-delivered ; and three editions having been exhausted, I 
have again corrected and revised the present edition. It is not 
intended as an answer to the question which forms the title, but 
it is intended to provoke thought upon this important subject. | 





Wuar do you mean by soul? What is the soul? Is 
it 1? Is it the body? Is it apart from the body ? Is it an 
attribute of the body? Has it a separate and distinct 
existence from the body? Whatis the soul? If I ask 
one of those who claim to be considered orthodox men, 
they will tell me that the soul is a spirit—that the soul 
lives after the body is dead. They will tell me that the 
soul is immortal, and that the body is mortal; that the 
soul has nothing whatever in common with the body; 
that it has an existence entirely independent of the body. 
They will tell me that after the body has decayed—after _ 
the body has become re-absorbed in the universe, of 
which it is but a part, that the soul still exists. Is there 
any proof of the existence of the same individual soul 
apart from all material conditions? I have endeavored 
to examine this subject, and, up to the present time, I have 
not found one iota of proof in support of the positions 
thus put forward. I have no idea of any existence 
except that of which I am part. I am. Of my own 
existence Iam certain. I think. I am. But what is 
it that thinks ? Is it my soul? Is it “me,” and yet dis- 





